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long to the vital alone, may exist in all reality, inorganic as well as or- 
ganic. Professor Morgan might have added that since thought can apply 
its system of concepts to the world of the vital and psychical as well as to 
the world of " dead matter," while intuition can feel itself into the proc- 
esses of change in the inorganic physical world as well as into those of life 
and mind, a far more systematic account of reality is given by regarding 
the worlds of " description and appreciation," of " objects and will-atti- 
tudes," to use the terms of two of our American philosophers, as different 
interpretations of the entire world order rather than as two world orders. 
If the Bergsonian philosophy says that system is not what is desired, it 
furnishes but another example in the history of thought of the attempt 
of philosophy to deny its own ends. 

Professor Morgan, finally, rules out of scientific discussion alto- 
gether any question as to the ultimate source or ground of the world 
order, and rejects as a violation of this limitation the incursion of any 
entelechy, vital force, or Bergsonian pure memory into the realm of 
phenomena. The world order is one. Yet he is willing to admit that 
there may be vital phenomena which physico-chemical laws are inade- 
quate to explain, and psychological phenomena which biological laws are 
inadequate to explain. But these remainders must not be accounted for 
by referring them to extra-phenomenal sources ; we must simply " seek 
to correlate phenomena which will not submit to identification." 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy. B. Schulze. English transla- 
tion by Eudolph Pintner. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1912. Pp. xxiv + 364. 

Few texts dealing with the application of psychology surpass this book 
in the quality of the typography (although the glazed paper is somewhat 
tiring to the eye), in the number (314) and excellence of the illustrations, 
and in the clearness of exposition, suggestiveness, and freshness of 
treatment. 

The reading of this compendium will prove refreshing to the profes- 
sional experimental and educational psychologists — although they will 
find little material within its pages not already familiar to the specialist 
— and very informing and stimulating to the student, pedagogue, school 
administrator, and lay reader. The author's aims are to give an ex- 
position of those mathematical and experimental methods of scientific psy- 
chology which are applicable to the solution of experimental problems in 
education, and to set forth a few typical results already obtained in ex- 
periments on sensation, perception, ideas, feeling, volition, attention, con- 
sciousness, assimilation, memory, apperception, speech, physical and men- 
tal work, and psychical correlation. An ingenious chronoscope of the au- 
thor's invention, said to be superior to the Hipp, is also illustrated and 
described. 

Schulze shows considerable ingenuity in the suggested educational 
applications which he makes of various psychological experiments, but he 
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makes little effort to present an array of educational findings sufficiently 
impressive to convince the reader of the value from the results already 
obtained of the method of psychological experimentation in the field of 
education. Several of the more important topics of modern educational 
psychology and experimental pedagogy receive no attention, and likewise 
American psycho-educational investigations which have departed from 
the orthodox rubrics of experimental psychology receive very scant men- 
tion. Uninformed Americans who read the book must not, therefore, con- 
clude that our educationists are making no contributions in this field of 
scientific research. The author, in common with a few American and 
British psychologists, is inclined to place rather too much value on the 
method of correlation as a means of measuring intelligence. So far as 
concerns clinical diagnosis — and diagnosis fundamentally is clinical — 
the method of correlation has thus far proved of no service. None of the 
existing intelligence scales is in any way based upon correlation coeffi- 
cients. 

The work of the translator has been well done. The reviewer believes 
that the customary word " exposure " is preferable to the word " exposi- 
tion " as a term by which to indicate the presentation of a stimulus to the 
observer. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin. 

University of Pittsburgh. 

Hegel- Archiv, herausgegeben von Georg Lasson. Band I., Heft I., 
Hegel's Entwiirfe zur Enzyklopadie und Propadeutik, herausgegeben 
von Dr. J. Lowenberg. Leipzig : Felix Meiner. 1912. Pp. xxiv + 59. 
This new enterprise in support of the study of Hegel takes its rise in 
the conviction that there is a renewal of interest to-day in the teaching of 
that great thinker. It does not aim, however, at a reestablishment of his 
system as such. The problem, rather, is that his philosophy should be 
more adequately understood in the light of its history and affiliations, in 
order that his significance for the constructive thinking of our own day 
should become more apparent. The Archiv will therefore assemble articles 
which might otherwise be scattered and in a sense lost in the other jour- 
nals, together with unpublished materials like Hegel's own provisional 
sketches and outlines, bibliographical material, biographical studies, and 
articles expounding the meaning of Hegel and of the German idealism. 
Dr. Lasson, the editor, is already well known to the philosophical world 
by reason of his highly able books about Hegel, and promises, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Otto Weiss, a new edition of Hegel's complete works. 

The first number presents a series of Hegel manuscripts, hitherto un- 
published, the property of Harvard Library. These have been edited with 
great care by Dr. Lowenberg, of Harvard University, the whole being 
introduced by a very illuminating discussion of the master's earlier es- 
says in philosophical thinking. It is of interest to have attention called 
to the emphasis placed by Hegel in his earlier years upon the very ele- 
ments for the alleged slighting of which his matured system is nowadays 
accused of — excessive intellectualism. To the young Hegel, as to the 



